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What  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad 
Labor  Policy  ^eans  to  the 
Employes  f  the  Company 
and  the  Public 


Address  by  W.  W.  Atterbury,  Vice-President, 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System,  before  the 
Veteran  Employes'  Associations,  Southwestern 
Region,  Indianapolis,  Ind.,  July  21,  1923. 


Mr.  Toastmaster,  Members  and  Guests  of  the 
Veteran  Employes'  Association: 

It  gives  me  great  pleasure  to  meet  with  the 
Veterans'  Association  of  theSouthwestem  Regicm 
today. 

I  am  particularly  glad  to  see  so  many  women 
present,  for  I  believe  that  what  I  have  to  say  is 
of  even  greater  interest  to  the  women.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  men  and  I  am  glad  to  have  you  see  me. 

In  my  thirty-seven  years  with  this  Railroad  I 
have  never  been  fortunate  enough  to  have  had 
any  practical  experience  with  the  Vandalia  Rail- 
road, or  that  part  of  the  Pan  Handle  now  included 
in  the  Southwestern  R^fion.  This  mal^  it  par- 
ticularly hard  for  me  because  I  have  not  the  per- 
sonal touch  with  all  of  you  which,  after  all,  is 
essential  in  order  to  arrive  at  the  state  of  mutual 
ccmfidence  so  necessary  in  any  sucoea^ul  undor- 
taking. 

Playing  the 
Game  Together 

I  have  been  severely  criticized  in  the  past  for 
my  so-called  ''labor  policy/'  whether  fairly  or 
otherwise  I  am  perfectly  willing  to  leave  to  the 
test  of  time. 

My  one  object  has  been  to  develop  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Railroad  System  such  a  spirit  of 
co-operation  between  the  officers  and  the  em- 
ployes as  will  result  in  good  and  efficient  service 
to  the  public,  and  at  the  same  time  give  to  the 
employes  all  they  can  reasonably  and  fairly 
»pect  in  WBgcB^  working  conditions  and  the 
other  surroundings  that  would  satisfy  a  man's 
ambition  for  himself  and  his  family. 

It  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  recite  the  details 
of  our  experience  in  the  past  few  years.  It  has 
been  an  up-hill  fight,  and  where  we  should  have 
received  the  greatest  support  we  received  the 
most  condemnation. 

The  officers  have  the  right  to  ask  the  co- 
operation of  the  employes  in  the  solution  of  the 
problems  which  particularly  affect  them,  and  it 
is  a  duty  that  the  employes  owe  to  themselves, 
as  well  as  to  the  Company,  that  such  co-operation 
ediould  be  freely  and  willingly  granted. 

To  me  the  Pennsylvania  Railroad  is  something 
alive,  and  I  look  upon  the  men  in  the  ranks  with 


whom  I  am  associated  as  friends,  as  well  as  co- 
partners in  an  undertaking  in  the  success  of 

which  we  are  mutually  concerned. 

There  can  be  no  misunderstanding  between 
friends  and  partners.  Misunderstanding  means 
friction,  but  there  can  be  no  misunderstanding 
where  there  is  a  common  understanding.  There- 
fore, the  question  to  be  solved  was  how  to  bring 
about  a  common  understanding  of  the  problems 
that  affect  you  and  affect  me. 

No  industry  can  hope  to  function  effictratly 
without  the  direct  and  personal  interest  of  its 
workers,  and  this  is  particularly  true  on  the 
Pennsylvania  Raihroad  System,  scattered  as  we 
are  and  with  every  problem  assuming  different 
phases,  dependent  upon  local  conditions. 

We  have  a  great  property  intrusted  to  our 
care,  representing  over  two  billion  dollars  of 
money  actually  in  the  property  and  aennag 
thirteen  States  in  which  is  located  nearly  one- 
half  of  the  population  of  our  great  country. 

To  honestly  and  elficiently  administer  this 
property  and  to  give  the  best  service  in  us  to  the 
people  who  are  dependent  upon  us  for  so-vice — 
isn't  that  a  game  worth  playing,  playing  well, 
and  with  all  your  heart  and  soul?  It  is  a  game 
that  we  must  play  together,  and  when  I  say 
"we,"  I  mean  a  quarter  of  a  million  officers  and 
employes,  and  I  do  not  differentiate  in  any  way 
between  them. 

Railroading  an 
Honorable  Profession 

It  is  the  duty  of  each  individual  to  do  his  part, 
and  my  business  is  to  get  teamwork,  each  func- 
tioning efl&ciently  in  his  sphere,  whether  that 
sphere  be  large  or  small.  That  can  only  be 
brought  about  through  a  contented  and  satisfied 
lot  of  officers  and  employes. 

Our  profession  is  an  honorable  one,  from  the 
Prendent  down,  whether  the  work  allotted  to 
us  is  done  with  our  hands  or  with  our  heads,  and 
we  honor  ourselves  in  our  profession  only  when 
we  give  the  best  that  is  in  us.  The  prosperity  of 
the  communities  which  we  serve  is  directly  de- 
pendent upon  the  manner  in  which  we  handle 
this  great  property. 

Again  I  say  that  most  of  our  problems  come 
through  a  misunderstanding  and  the  solution  is 
a  common  understanding,  but  how  to  bring  that 
about  was  the  problem. 

I  have  great  faith  in  the  men.  I  believe  that 
almost  all  men  are  reasonable  in  their  demands 
and  are  amdous  to  give  honest  service.  I  have 


never  believed  that  there  can  be  any  fair  settle- 
ment of  the  questions  that  are  bound  to  arise 
except  the  simple  and  old-fashioned  way  of  sit- 
ting down  as  friends  and  talking  the  matter  over 
to  a  point  where  a  common  understanding  is 
reached. 

Our  problems  began  during  the  War.  Gov- 
ernment control  superimposed  an  organization 
upon  us  which  settled  for  us  problems  that  we 
should  have  settled  among  ourselves. 

The  Pennsylvania 
Has  Faith  in  Its  Men 

I  never  believed  that  the  so-called  com- 
mittees under  System  Federation  No.  90  repre- 
sented the  employes.  It  was  in  our  endeavor  to 
have  our  shop  employes  say  for  themselves  who 
shoukl  represent  them  that  I  ran  counter  to  the 
theory  of  the  Labor  Board,  and  I  called  for  a 
show-down  by  asking  the  shop  employes  to 
nominate  and  elect,  by  secret  ballot,  from  among 
their  number  the  men  whom  they  wanted  to 

repreamt  them. 

At  the  same  time  I  asked  the  Maintenance  of 
Way  employes  and  Signalmen  to  do  that  same 
thing,  and  they  willingly  responded  and  elected 
identkally  the  same  committees  that  were  then 
representing  them.  I  did  not  care  whether  they 
were  Union  men  or  not,  so  long  as  they  were  em- 
pbyes  themselves  and  could  show  me  that  they 
•   represented  the  employes  in  that  class. 

System  Federation  No.  90  had  the  same  op- 
portunity, but  refused  to  go  along  and  instructed 
the  men  not  to  vote.  If  they  had  had  the  major- 
ity of  the  men  behind  them  they  would  have 
gone  along  oa  the  ballot,  just  as  the  Maintenance 
of  Way  employes  and  Signalmen  did. 

You  all  know  what  followed.  On  July  1, 1922, 
a  strike  was  called  among  the  shop  crafts  and 
only  35%  of  the  shopmen  on  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  System  responded.  The  strike  was  not 
on  the  question  of  wages,  but  it  was  on  the 
question  involved  in  Decision  No.  218.  That 
amvinoed  me  that  System  Federation  No.  90  did 
not  represent  the  men. 

Following  the  strike,  we  commenced  to  re- 
cruit our  forces,  and  I  promised  the  old  men  who 
remained  loyal  and  the  new  men  whom  we  em- 
ployed that,  under  our  senixxity  rules,  their 
positions  would  be  protected  i^;ainst  the  men 
who  struck  and  who  later  might  be  re-employed. 
That  promise  has  been  kept. 

Since  the  first  election  there  have  been  subse- 
quent elections  in  aU  the  Regioas,  so  that  the 
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votes  cast  for  our  shop  committees  represent 
actually  about  86%,  and  for  our  clerical  and  mis- 
cellaneous forces  about  76%. 

In  all  branches  of  the  service  we  are  gradually 
setting  up  System  Joint  Reviewing  Committees, 
and  before  the  end  of  this  year  I  hope  that  such 
committees  will  be  fully  established  in  all  the 
Regions. 

There  are  still  some  of  our  employes  and  some 
of  our  officers  who  may  not  believe  in  what  we 
are  trying  to  accomplish.  We  have  radicals  and 
reactionaries  with  us,  but  it  is  not  at  all  an  un- 
healthy sign  that  this  should  be  80»  providing 
that  the  trouble  is  within  ourselves  and  that  when 
it  comes  to  teamwork  our  personal  differences  are 
dropped  and  we  all  pull  together,  so  that  so  far 
as  the  outside  world  is  concerned  we  ar^  a 
united  family. 

The  various  Division  Committees,  leading  up 
to  the  final  court — the  Joint  Reviewing  Com- 
mittee— gives  every  one  a  chance  for  his  "white 
alley,"  as  individuals,  by  classes  or  by  crafts. 
Any  proper  subject  can  be  discussed  to  a  final 
conclusion,  and  if  the  Joint  Reviewing  Com- 
mittees cannot  finally  agree,  they  have  the 
authcmty  within  thems^ves  to  decide  upon  some 
form  of  arbitration,  mutually  satisfactory. 

With  this  as  a  basis,  and  with  all  earnestly 
endeavoring  to  see  the  other  fellow's  side  and 
willing  to  meet  on  a  annmon  ground,  how  can 
there  be  any  serious  misunderstanding? 

If  the  men  on  the  Pennsylvania  have  as  much 
faith  in  the  management  as  we  have  in  them, 
this  Railroad  and  all  those  whose  interests  are 
bound  up  with  it  will  come  out  on  top.  That 
pertains  to  the  employes  and  their  families,  to 
the  Company,  to  the  men  and  women  whose 
savings  are  invested  in  the  property,  and  to  the 
public  whom  we  are  trying  to  serve  to  the  best 
oi  our  ability. 

Mutual  Confidence 
Stronger  than  Ever 

We  are  closer  together  today  in  the  bonds  of 
understanding  than  we  have  ever  been  before. 
That  fact  is  clear;  so  much  so,  indeed,  that  those 
who  prefer  to  have  it  otherwise  refuse  to  believe 
it.  Even  some  public  authorities  whose  ofiicial 
duty  it  is  to  encourage  such  a  relationship  as  we 
are  actually  establishing  on  the  Pennsylvania 
seem  so  to  misconceive  their  functions  as  to  try 
to  sow  seeds  of  discord  where  peace  and  harmony 
already  exist.  Because  I  believe  in  the  common 
sense  of  our  employes  and  the  innate  fairness  of 


the  American  people,  when  they  know  the  facts, 
I  cannot  believe  that  such  agitation  can  succeed 
in  its  apparent  purpose. 

I  have  repeatedly  said  to  the  representatives 
of  the  employes  in  their  meetings  at  Broad  Street: 
"This  is  your  fight  that  I  am  fighting.  The 
officers  cannot  and  should  not  find  it  necessary 
to  6ght  it  alone.  If  you  believe  our  joint  efforts 
are  right;  that  they  are  in  your  best  interests — 
if  you  know  that  we  are  on  the  right  line,  it  is 
up  to  you  to  shoulder  some  of  the  burden;  it 
is  up  to  you  to  take  an  active  part  in  trying  to 
make  others  see  the  justice  of  our  mutual  cause," 

I  tell  you  frankly,  there  never  was  a  time  in 
our  history  when  it  was  more  necessary  for  the 
men  and  management  of  this  Raiboad  to  stand 
shoulder  to  dboulder  than  the  months  ahead  of 
us. 

The  Labor  Board's 
Unjustified  Attack 

As  you  already  know,  the  Railroad  Labor 
Board  very  recently  launched  a  most  unwarranted 
and  unjustified  attack  upmi  the  Pennsylvania 
Railroad  Company.  No  one  here  at  this  picnic, 
not  an  employe  of  our  Company,  can  afford  to 
say  or  feel  that  he  is  not  personally  concerned  in 
that  matter.  If  the  aitkism  w^  merited  we 
must  all  share  it.  You  know  very  well  it  was  a 
most  uncalled-for  proceeding.  There  is  all  the 
more  reason,  therefore,  for  every  one  of  us  to 
know  why  it  was  uncalled  for;  to  realize  the 
influences  behind  it,  and  to  take  an  active  part 
in  demonstrating  the  truth  and  righteousness  of 
our  position.  If  the  methods  that  have  been 
mutually  worked  out  and  practiced  on  this  Rail- 
road mean  anything  to  the  Pennsylvania  people, 
it  is  your  job  as  well  as  mine  to  stand  up  for 
them. 

At  various  stages  in  our  controversy  with  the 
Labor  Board  I  have  been  ui^ed  by  our  officers 
to  say  something  to  our  own  people  which  would 
let  them  know  that  I  am  not  wavering.  *'How 
many  times,"  I  replied,  "do  I  have  to  tell  our 
men  where  I  stand  before  they  will  b^^  to 
believe  it?"  Let  me  say  right  here  that  the 
results  of  the  recent  elections  of  employe  repre- 
sentatives have  satisfied  me  that  my  faith  in  the 
Pennsylvania  employes  has  been  justified  to  a 
most  gratifying  d^^ee. 

It  is  almost  unbelievable,  in  the  face  of  such 
a  clear  demonstration  of  the  faith  of  the  Pennsyl- 
vania men  in  our  way  of  doing  business  with 
them,  that  the  United  States  Raihx)ad  Labor 
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Board  should  have  issued  its  recent  utterances. 
Here  is  a  Governmental  body  whose  official  duty 
it  is  to  help  the  railroads  and  their  employes  to 
Uve  in  peace.  Here  is  a  railroad  on  which  the 
men  and  management  actually  are  at  peace.  It 
is  common  knowledge  that  this  is  a  fact — evident 
beyond  any  question  to  any  impartial  observer — 
yet  this  Governmental  agency  apparently  ^ncures 
the  fact  and  would  have  people  believe  that  we— 
you  and  I — are  violators  of  laws. 

I  have  no  hesitation  in  saying  that  the  Labor 
Board  in  our  case  has  entirely  mkoonceived  its 
functions  and  distCMted  an  opinion  of  the  United 
States  Supreme  Court  in  an  apparent  effort  to 
justify  a  course  on  which  it  should  never  have 
embarked.  The  way  to  make  peace  is  to  make 
peace.  You  cannot  make  peace  by  making  rules 
for  a  fight.  That  is  where  we  and  the  Labor 
Board  differ.  Unless  I  am  very  much  mistaken, 
the  American  people  prefer  an  actual  peace 
rather  than  a  constant  row.  The  Company 
makes  peace;  the  Labor  Board  makes  rules  for 
what  it  apparently  believes  to  be  a  necessary 
and  inevitable  warfare. 

Co-operation  the 
Keynote  of  Progress 

Thare  is  a  fundamental  differrace  between 
the  policy  which  we  have  mutually  adopted  and 
the  viewpoint  of  those  who  oppose  our  course. 
It  is  based  on  the  absurd  notion  that  men  and 
management  have  no  interests  in  common.  An 
effort  is  made  to  create  hostility  between  men 
and  mam^ment,  and  to  make  men  feel  that 
only  by  industrial  warfare  can  they  obtain  fair 
play. 

If  the  TransportatitHi  Act  in  its  labor  sections 
means  anything  it  means  that  we  should  en- 
deavor to  settle  peacefully  between  ourselves 
and  without  annoyance  to  the  public  whatever 
differences  may  arise.  We  have  the  same  stake 
in  this  Railroad;  our  interests  are  common^  and 
our  success  and  prosperity  are  inseparably  bound 
up  with  the  success  and  prosperity  of  our  Railroad. 

The  other  day  I  had  on  my  desk  an  analysis 
of  the  Peonsylvania  Railrocul  dollar^  showing  how 
we  received  and  how  we  sprat  what  the  people 
paid  us  for  railroad  service  last  year.  Taking  one 
dollar  as  representing  what  we  took  in,  and  one 
dollar  as  what  we  paid  out»  this  is  what  you  find: 

From  the  sale  of  railroad  service  we  received 
97.95  cents,  and  as  income  from  investments  and 
other  sources  we  took  in  2.05  cents. 

Out  of  this  dollar  we  put  51,41  cents — more 
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than  one-half — into  the  payroll.  The  next  largest 
item  was  material  and  supplies,  17.07  cents. 
Bond  interest  and  other  fixed  charges  took  7.72 
cents;  locomotive  fuel  took  7.29  cents.  Tasoes 
took  4.54  cents.  With  several  other  items,  in- 
cluding rental  of  equipment  and  facilities  used 
jointly  with  other  railroads,  we  had  left  5.56 
cents  out  of  which  to  pay  a  return  to  about 
140,000  people  who  own  this  Railroad,  and  to 
sustain  the  Company's  credit  so  that  it  might 
continue  to  expand  to  meet  the  requirements  of 
the  business. 

Management  and  Men 
Working  Together 

When  some  one  sneeringly  refers  to  the 

"company  man,"  just  remember  that  more-than- 
one-half  interest  which  you  have  in  your  Com- 
pany's prosperity. 

Now  consider  briefly  what  the  unbelievers 

say  about  us  and  our  Company.  Apparently 
the  desire  of  the  Labor  Board  and  others  who 
ccmtinue  to  agitate  the  issue  is: 

1.  To  make  people  believe  that  the  Com- 
pany was  under  obligation  to  comply  with  the 
decisions  of  the  Board  on  account  of  the  Supreme 
Court's  decision  in  the  matter. 

The  fact  is  that  the  United  States  Supreme 
Court  made  it  very  plain  that  our  Company  was 
not  obliged  to  observe  the  Labor  Board's  decision 
if  it  felt  that  its  constitutional  and  1^1  rights 
were  being  invaded.  The  management  was 
firmly  convinced  that  the  constitutional  and  legal 
rights  of  the  Company  and  its  employes  would 
be  invaded  if  it  complied  with  the  decision  of 
the  Board  in  the  Shop  Crafts'  and  Clerks'  cases. 

2.  To  make  people  believe  that  the  Company 
is  anti*union. 

The  fact  is  that  its  relations  with  employes 
who  are  high  officers  in  national  labor  unions  is, 
and  has  been,  for  many  years,  eminratly  satkH 
factory  to  both.  The  Company  is  now  dealing 
with  committees  composed  entirely  of  union 
members,  representing  signalmen,  tel^aphers 
and  ei^sine  and  trsun  service  employes. 

3.  To  make  people  believe  the  Company  and 
its  employes  are  at  war. 

The  fact  is  that  und^  our  system  of  employe 

representation  the  employes  and  the  manage- 
ment are  working  in  the  closest  harmony.  There 
is  now  no  dispute  with  oiu*  employes  which  can* 
not  be  amicably  adjusted. 
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4.  To  make  pec^le  believe  that  the  Com- 
pany has  denied  its  employes  certain  rights  to 
which  they  are  entitled. 

The  fact  is  that  the  emploj^  on  the  Penn- 
sylvania have  a  more  influential  vok:e  in  deter- 
mining matters  affecting  their  wages,  rules  and 
working  conditions  and  other  questions  of  mutual 
concern  than  the  employes  of  any  other  large 
industry  that  I  know  of. 

With  your  continued  loyalty,  good  faith  and 
active  support,  we  have  nothing  to  fear  for  our 
success  and  the  advancement  of  our  Company's 
service  to  the  public,  but  your  support  must  be 
as  active  as  is  the  agitation  of  those  whose 
policies  and  purposes  are  hostile  to  our  interests. 
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